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coincidence it happened that on the very day, the 22nd of
April 1875, upon which Parnell took his seat in the House
of Commons, Biggar was occupied in delaying the discussion
of an Irish Coercion bill in committee by a four hours'
speech of extraordinary discursiveness.

Parnell held himself in reserve during this session and
the next. As yet he was an insignificant and unknown
member of the Home Rule band. But Biggar's attempt
and the conception, as advocated by Ronayne in the councils
of the party, made a deep impression upon him. Ronayne
is reported to have said publicly, as early as 1874: "We
will never make any impression on the House until we inter-
fere in English business. At present Englishmen manage
their own affairs in their own way without any interference
from us. Then, when we want to get our business through,
they stop us. We ought to show them that two can play
at this game of obstruction. Let us interfere in English
legislation; let us show them that if we are not strong
enough to get our own work done, we are strong enough
to prevent them getting theirs/' l

The idea took firm root in Parnell's mind. His bio-
grapher relates how much trouble Parnell took to increase
his very small acquaintance with ancient Irish history and
how, to justify his methods to himself, he sought for pre-
cedents of obstruction in parliamentary history.2

1 Barry O'Brien, vol. i., 93.

- Ibid., vol. i.j pp. 269 and 270. A short survey of earlier appear-
ances of obstructive methods in the English Parliament may here be
given. Perhaps the first instance of the intentional use of obstructive
tactics is to be found in the struggles over the Grand Remonstrance
against the proceedings of Charles I; this was only carried, on the 22nd
of November 1641, after a debate lasting from three o'clock in the after-
noon to the following morning, so that the House looked like a starved
jury (Rushworth, Collections, Part iii., p. 428). The next case occurred in
the debates of the year 1771 as to allowing publication of parliamentary
reports in newspapers. This was championed by a minority under the
leadership of Edmund Burke, who in one sitting called for no less than
twenty-three divisions. "Posterity," said Burke subsequently, "will bless
the pertinacity of that day." (See Roylance Kent, " The English Radicals,"
p. 61.) In the year iSo6 the Tory wing, which refused to act with the
Coalition Government of the day, availed itself of obstructive tactics so
as to prevent the influence of the Radicals obtaining any Liberal legisla-
tion from the Fox-Grenville Cabinet. " For night after night Castlereagh